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THE DIARY OF A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


The consciousness of the high school librarian has, as a 
_ background, two phases of the work she is trying to develop; 
first, the organization of the library in its relation to the 
School Board, including questions of appropriations, equip- 
ment, supplies, and methods of administration of funds; 
second, the organization of the library as a vital department 
of the school itself, which demands the continuous work of 
_ trying to establish the library idea with teachers and pupils, 
“systematizing and teaching the use of the room and the 
books, keeping in touch with the work of the class-rooms in 
order to work in harmony with their methods and with 
school policies, and trying to create in the room itself some- 
thing of the gracious atmosphere of a library in which books 
are well loved. sais 
Against this background plays the third, the most vivid 
and absorbing phase of the work, the daily routine. Perhaps 
nothing gives a better idea of the way in which the library 
of my own experience is used than a review of the typical 
incidents of a day. The library serves, of course, all de- 
partments. I am choosing only those incidents which 
illustrate work originating in the English department. 
All of these are authentic, but did not occur undiluted by 
similar excursions into other realms of school activity. 
An hour before school begins, the library door is un- 
locked, and four or five pupils who have already gathered 
about it are admitted. I learn from a glance at the office 
bulletin-board that book and supply requisitions for next 
year are called for. So the basis of the day's work must be 
requisitions, and I return to check supplies on hand. 
By 8:20 the day’s stream of questions has begun. Forty 
or fifty boys and girls are seated at the tables, and the swing- 
ing doors are continually admitting pupils to return books, 
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look up information,—or impart some. I look up to find a 
senior, member of the class-play committee which is reading 
plays in order to choose one for this year’s production, 
standing over me. With scowling and pompous solemnity 


he announces as he returns his play,—‘‘Utterly unsuitable 
in every respect!’ I ignore my unworthy suspicion that 


he is imitating someone not unknown to me, and we go to 
choose another book from the drama section of the shelves. 
Here we find two more members of the committee, with 
whom we discuss several not too ‘‘unsuitable” plays, and 
then I hurry back to the desk to talk with a teacher who has 
looked in on her way upstairs to leave a list of the subjects 
which her sophomores have chosen for class-room debates. 
After some checking up of resources, we decide that more 
satisfactory material than we have at our command may 
be reserved at the Public Library. We arrange that I shall 
visit the class for a short talk on the ‘‘Reader’s Guide”’ and 
a few statistical reference books of most use in preparing 
debates. She goes, leaving me notifying the Public Library 
by telephone of the subjects chosen. Another teacher stops 
to leave an “‘assignment card,” telling of the reference work 
her class will be doing for the next few days. The ‘“‘page’”’ 
from the Public Library, a high-school boy, arrives with our 
weekly loan of books and a roll of posters. (As I look for a 
suitable space to post them I notice that the new steam 
pipes are leaking over our shelf of new vocational books. 
There follows a session with the engineer, and the removal 
of the books to a place of safety.) 

The bell rings. Pupils flock out. Their places are 
taken by those who expect to spend the first study period 
in the library. A student assistant sets to work at the 
books which have been returned and are stacked high on the 


desk, waiting to be “‘slipped”’ and put on the shelves. Then 
follows something like this: 


“May I see the 9B reading list?” 

“Where is the Variorum Macbeth?” 

“Which of these subjects would you write on?’ The 
list ranges from ‘Meat packing” to ‘peanuts,’ and we 
finally settle upon ‘the operation of a gas-engine’”’ as a 
fairly concise bit of exposition! 


‘Where can I find something about Winston Churchill? 
Something short!”’ 
Six or seven pupils want ‘something short” on “England 


2 ae time of Shakespeare.’’ They settle down, two to a 
ook. 
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_ This continues for about fifteen minutes. I collect the 
library-permits, send them to the study hall so that teachers 
may check attendance, and about half an hour remains for 
work on requisitions. The head of the English department 
arrives to consult some books in preparation for a class, and 
comes to the desk to inquire about annotations which the 
two school librarians are making for the home-reading list. 
In the midst of this discussion the end-of-the-period bell 
rings. 

Between seventy and eighty students now appear, with 
a noticeable absence of academic dignity, as the first group 
leaves. A terrible tramping about begins, and a new series 
of questions. Three or four are consulting the catalogue. 
Numbers are at the shelves. Some are making a careful 
choice of seats in a congenial neighborhood. I make note 
of that! The uninitiated might despair of quiet ever being 
established, but, by the time the second bell rings, peace 
‘usually reigns. 

A dishevelled, troubled boy asks in injured and despair- 
ing tones, ‘“‘How does ‘she’ think I can write a ballad, any- 
way!’ and off we go for a book which may clear up the 
mysteries of rhyme and metre in the ballad. The boy is 
still unconvinced and reluctant. ‘‘Aw, ‘she'll’ flunk me, 
anyway. I’m not going to bother.’”’ This sinking of the 
spirit is commonly met with, but is usually susceptible of 
relief if the librarian casts requisitions to the winds and 
devotes herself to defence of the absent ‘she,’ and enthusiasm 
over the rollicking ballad. 

At the conclusion of this conference, I settle myself to 
the requisitions, only to be interrupted by a useless, but 
delightful youth, who inquires, rather ostentatiously, how I 
liked the book he brought me to read—Cosmo Hamilton’s 
“Scandal.” Itake great pleasure instating in nouncertain 
terms how I liked it, and why, and we gravitate towards the 
fiction shelves for something J consider good. This he is 
willing to read, under the circumstances of pleasant reci- 
procity in which we find ourselves. 

Then there is the little girl with a list of subjects for 
themes, and behind her, two or three more with the same 
list. 

“Have you a book about star dust?” 

SUING 

“About snake farms?” 

“No!”’ 
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There is no use in going on with the list. I know it well! 
Every vear I have notified the teacher who uses it that we 
have nothing on it, and every year it reappears hopefully. 
Our funds permit of no speculations in star-dust, and its 
kindred snake farms, when all departments are clamoring 
for the absolute necessities. I try to be gentle with the 
little girls, however, because, after all, it is not their fault. 

Next comes a girl from one of the class-rooms. They 
are havinga hot argument over the tournament in ‘“‘Tvanhoe.”’ 
“Are there any pictures showing how the field of honor was 
arranged?”” She goes off with a folder of Longman’s his- 
torical pictures, which ought to settle the matter. 

During this period, a second student assistant has opened 
the mail and checked and arranged the new magazines. 
With occasional interruptions, the work on requisitions may 
go on, but attention is likely to be divided between these 
and a romantic pair who, sooner or later, must have their 
seats changed. 

Two more periods pass in much the same way. I find 
an occasional prowling boy who does know what his assign- 
ment is, but is trying to do it, notwithstanding! Thanks to 
his teacher’s advance notification, I can supply it. Another 
needs to be convinced that he was to describe a movie 
audience from his own observation, and can not expect to 
find it in a book. 

The library is open during the second of the two lunch 
periods. This is the time when a group usually gathers 
about the desk to discuss school affairs, return books or ask 
advice on books for home reading. A few come in for a last 
look at the next hour’s lesson, or to read magazines. One of 
the diversions of almost every day, by the way, is reading 
and commenting on some story or original verse intended for 
the school paper, and other efforts, submitted with varying 
degrees of bravado or modesty by their authors. 

After lunch, two more periods, in one of which I talk over 
with the teacher of oral expression some suggested selections 
for a holiday assembly, look up pictures showing costumes 
for “‘As You Like It,” help a floundering girl to comprehend 
what it means to “outline a chapter,’”’ and calm down a red- 
cheeked freshman who is trying to be bad. 

The last period brings a large number of readers-at- 
large. The great moment of the day comes when Harry, a 
most sophisticated senior, comes to me with this: “I have a 
free hour to read in. What can you give me that will be 
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just right?” Now Harry is known as “‘some stepper,” is not 
unacquainted with the ‘mourners’ bench” in the principal’s 
office, preserves a most cynical exterior, attends all the 
vaudeville shows, and admits to no unmanly softnesses. 
One suggestion only comes to me in answer to his request, 
and I give it to him for what it is worth. We turn to 
“Four Days,” by Hetty Hemenway, in a bound volume of 
the Atlantic Monthly. Harry retires with it to a window in 
an alcove, where he is still within my sight. I look over the 
silent room with a baleful eye. Woe to anyone who breaks 
the spell of that story for Harry! From time to time I 
glance at him, following with him the poignancy, courage, 
and fineness of the emotions of those four days. He is ab- 
sorbed in it. At one time he closes the book, keeping his 
finger in the pages and with his elbows on the window sill, 
gazes long and absorbedly out over the bay—then he returns 
to his story. Once more he pauses with this absorbed gaze, 
and, at the end, closes his book, and still sits intent. He 
says as he returns the book, ‘‘That was certainly good,” but 
we make no further mention of it. I feel sure that Harry 
will try to remember the realm in which this hour wasspent. 
Such opportunities and hours as this, even if rare, must 
jusify some of our hopes of the school-library as an influence 
making for the enrichment and refinement of life to those 
boys and girls who find there the joy of reading. 

Then there is the blunderbuss boy who came to the desk 
yesterday in consternation to ask, ‘‘What do you honestly 
think of this guy, Shelley?’ There is no limit to the pos- 
sibilities of discussion which such an attitude on the part of 
a pupil opens. To-day this young man, imbued with Mr. 
Shelley, and mightily pleased with himself for reading him, 
presents me with a ‘“‘poem”’ written in study-hall. 


LA MAR 


As I sit and stare at a bare blank wall 
On the other side of the study-hall, 
Doing pos’tively nothing at all, 

I suddenly get an awful fall. 


For across a wave in the human sea 

The face of a maiden appears to me,— 
The face of an angel I seem to see; 

To Heaven, I know, that face is the key. 
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With dark brown eyes, and hills of hair, 
And the rose in her cheeks and lips so rare, 
The pretty chin, and the neck as fair 

As the swan’s, but that’s as far as I dare. 


In describing this maid whom I see from afar! 
I wager her love’ll cost many a war 

.’Tween her suitors. <A glorious star 
In a Heaven of angels, lovely La Mar! 


By Paulsie Lyshe Espie, 
Exponent—Component—Opponent of 
P. B. Shelley 


Rather more Byronor Poe than Shelley, and, of course, 
perfectly silly, yet Paul has, by this curious psychological 
process, attained a somewhat swaggering familiarity with 
the poet. 

At 2:40 school closes. | Then descends the deluge upon 
the library. For about half an hour there is a breathless 
period of stamping books for home use, answering questions, 
helping to find books, giving out questions to a pupil who 
was absent when the test on one of the library lessons was 
given, and trying to advise and help with books for outside 
reading. In the hour that remains after this rush, much is 
to be done including requisitions. As a matter of practical 
fact, however, simply putting affairs in order for a tomorrow 
differing very little from today, is about all that can be 
accomplished. : 

As pupils learn through their library lessons how to find 
things for themselves, reference work becomes more and 
more the work of supervising study and interpreting assign- 
ments. It is seldom sufficient to direct a student to a book 
on his subject. He usually needs some further directions 
as to how to begin his work, and sometimes encouragement 
that he is right as he proceeds. English teachers quite 
generally feel the need of this sort of follow-up work, but 
in most schools there is time for only the individual con- 
ference periods. As the librarian comes to know the method 
and intention of the individual teachers, the work of the 
library and the English department may be co-ordinated 
with great advantage to the English classes. Comment 
on books read is very free in the library, and almost every 
discussion suggests another book to be read. There are 
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pupils who do not care to read at all, but these are a small 
proportion. Then there are pupils, usually boys, who read 
too much, too superficially, and to the detriment of their 
work. Between these two extremes is the whole gamut 
of tastes to be fostered or guided if possible. In this field, 
and in the reference work with English classes, the library 
tries to be worthy of the position of ‘‘assistant’’ in those 
activities known as “outside aids to the English depart- 
ment.”’ 
Marion Lovis 
Librarian, Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, Washington, 


AN INTERESTING SCHOOL PAPER 


Why not run the school-paper as a part of the local 
town weekly? At Maine Central Institute this plan has 
worked well. With some modifications, it can undoubtedly 
be used in many other places, if the right kind of co-opera- 
tion can be secured between the school and the owner of 
the local newspaper. 

At Maine Central Institute the business arrangement 
with the owner of the local paper, the “Pittsfield Adver- 
tiser,’’ is as follows. A teacher has charge of the school 
sheet as business manager. She receives whatever net 
proceeds accrue from thearrangement. ‘‘The Advertiser”’ 
publishes each week for thirty-five weeks a page which 
is the school paper and has its own name, “The M. C. I.”, 
boxed across the top of the page. On this page, besides the 
literary material usually found in school papers, there are 
ads. secured by the business manager of ‘The M. C. I.” 
She pays the “‘Advertiser”’ its regular rate of 12 1-2 cents an 
inch for all ads. but charges her advertisers a rate slightly in 
advance of this for the privilege of having their ads. appear 
ma-tie..M. G12” page. 

The subscription price of the ‘‘M. C. I.” is 75 cents for 
thirty-five issues. Subscribers for the ‘“‘M. C. I.” are placed 
on the mailing list of the ‘‘Advertiser’’ for thirty-five weeks. 
The business manager of the ““M. C. I.” receives all the 
money for the first one hundred and fifty subscriptions. 
After that number is passed, the money goes to the ‘‘Ad- 
vertiser.”’ 

The editorial side of the paper is handled through the 
Senior English classes. Once every four eweks an Editorial 
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board of fifteen Seniors is appointed from the Senior English 
divisions. This board elects its own editor-in-chief from 
among its number. Two editors are assigned to each of the 
following departments: Locals, News, Athletics, Organiza- 
tions, Jokes, Alumni, and Socials. This system gives an 
opportunity to one hundred and thirty-five editors to work 
on the paper during the year. 

The various articles for the ‘‘M. C. I.’’ are written in the 
English classes. The best articles from the other classes are 
turned over the to Senior English teacher who has general 
supervision of the literary side of the paper. These are 
then read and corrected in the Senior English divisions. 
When there is more than one article on the same topic, one is 
chosen for publication by a vote of the English class. After 
the material has been gone over in the Senior English divi- 
sions, the editors put it into final shape for the printer. 
Special assignments are often given to the editors. 

Two kinds of write-ups are given each month to each of 
the three lower classes. For instance, the Freshmen may be 
given Athletics and Socials, the Sophomores Organizations 
and Locals, the Juniors News and Jokes. Most of the edi- 
torials are written in the Senior English divisions. Literary 
material comes from all classes and from any source in the 
school where anything good can be ferreted out. 

_. Many advantages have been found in this plan for pub- 
lishing the school paper. First of all, it saves time for the 
manager of the local paper, because it concentrates school 
news on one page and this news is written up and edited for 
him. The ‘'M. C. I.” secures some ads. that the ‘‘Adver- 
tiser”’ would not be likely to get. The school and its doings 
arewidely advertized by this plan, foralthough the ‘‘Adver- 
tiser’’ is a small town newspaper, it has a subscription list of 
fifteen hundred. To these are added the ‘‘M. C. I.” sub- 
scribers. This makes a stronger appeal to prospective ad- 
vertisers than the small subscription list of the ordinary 
school-paper. Students like to see their names under arti- 
cles in a real newspaper and so this plan gives a decided air 
of reality to their journalistic efforts. Moreover, the plan 
brings the town and school closer together. News notes 
appear the same week, and are not stale. Last, and best of 
all, the scheme is a financial success. With other plans 
there is always the shadow of a deficit. Now there is an 
assured profit for the business manager. ; 

! J. R. OLDHAM, 
Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, Me. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

At the Annual Meeting on March 20 Professor Frank 
Aydelotte, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was elected President of our Association. Miss Katharine 
H. Shute, of the Boston Normal School, was elected to the 
office of Vice-President, and Mr. Orren Smith, of the Boston 
Girls High School, was added to the Executive Committee. 
Otherwise the officers for 1920-21 remain unchanged from 
the past year. 


Our Association owes to Mr. Walter S. Hinchman a vote 
of heartiest thanks and congratulation. During the past 
year he has performed a great service to the cause of better 
English teaching in New England. His splendid plan for 
many Local Conferences and permanent English Clubs 
throughout New England has entailed more correspondence, 
more travelling, more speaking, in short, more hard work, 
than any of us realize. He has been unsparing of his time, 
enthusiastic, and helpful. We believe that the neighbor- 
hood English Club has come to stay. Its possibilities are 
almost infinite. We who have watched its development 
during the past year will always think of it as a tribute to 
the unselfish services of Mr. Hinchman. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, MARCH 31, 1920. 
PAID 

Dues for: Dues for: 
1920-21 314 $314.00 1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
Dues for: 
1919-20 

1920-21 101 $202.00 
Dues for: 

1920-21 315 $315.00 


Total paid: $314.00 Total unpaid: . $610. 00 
Members paid up: 14 
Members in arrears: 447 
A printed notice was sent out last October to all members in arrears, 
calling attention to the financial needs of the Association. About one 
third of the members to whom the notice was sent responded to the 
appeal. At the present time our resources are at a low ebb, yet we are 
faced with a further increase in the cost of printing and with a lessening 
financial support to carry out the work that ought to be done by an 
organization of our standing and membership. If each member in 
arrears would send in one dollar to the Treasurer without delay, the 
Committee could look forward to a year of enlarged usefulness and 


interest. 
A. B. DE MILLE, Treasurer. 


Freedom and Flexibility 


F|PPEAL to English teachers who like to 
| elo: their own discretion in choos- 
ing the subject matter of their instruction. 
44 GOOD ENGLISH and ELEMENTS of 
COMPOSITION, by Canby and Opdyke, are two 
high school texts which eliminate the text-book 
writer as an educational dictator whose every word 
is law, and emancipate the teacher who. has here- 
tofore been a slave in his own classroom. 


GOOD ENGLISH is a basic text in oral and written English 
composition for the earlier years of the high school. 


ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION is somewhat more advanced, 
suitable for use as the one text throughout the four years of 
the course, or for intensive study after the completion of a 
simpler text. 


Among the factors which contribute to the spontaneity of 
these texts are 


(1) the wealth of illustrative matter, from which teachers 
can choose that which fits their classes; 


(2) the freedom from formal subdivisions which, though 
perhaps intended as mere indications of topics, are 
usually felt by teachers to signify assignments; 


ce 
~~ 


the abandonment of the time-honored Faith, Hope and 
Charity of theme-writing virtue in the form of the 
familiar Unity, Coherence, and Emphasis, and the 
classification not only of illustrative but of didactic 
matter as well under functional rather than under 
formal headings. 

A prominent novelist and essayist in collaboration with a 
practical high school Teacher 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 


Forty-Six States in the Union 


are now represented in the list 
of schools, colleges and univer- 
sities that have ordered 


ATLANTIC TEXTBOOKS FOR CLASS USE 


The following books have just been adopted for use in 
the High schools of California: 


Atlantic Classics, First Series Atlantic Narratives, First Series 
Atlantic Classics, Second Series Atlantic Narratives, Second Series 
Essays and Essay-Writing 


If you belive in “the possibilities of ethical instruction 
through literature,” include a number of Atlantic texts in your 
next order. 

Another recent Atlantic success is an Educational Pageant 


THE LIGHT 


This pageant was presented at Cleveland, Ohio, during the 
February Convention of the National Educational Association. 
Among the many good things said about it was this, by the 
Cleveland Topics:— 


“There can be no half-way measures used in praising 
the pageant, ‘The Light’ It was an unqualified success 
considered from every point of view. Asa dramatic 
spectacle it held the interest to the end; and, as an ob- 
ject lesson on the value of education, it presented its 
points clearly and drove them home vigorously. One’s 
fear that the country is going to the Bolshevist dogs 
faded into an absurdity before the chorus of young 
voices declaring that for them there’s ‘one country 
—America’; one language—the English language; and 
one flag—the Stars and Stripes.”’ 


On account of its interesting and powerful lessons in Ameri- 
canization, THE LIGHT is an ideal pageant for Decoration Day 
entertainments and for School Closing exercises. We supply 


the libretto at 65c, postpaid. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


A History of American Literature 


BOYNTON 


Here is a college history of American Literature accomplish- 
ing a new purpose in a new way. The book is planned to bring 
out the close relation between American literature and the 
growth and trend of American life, American ideals, and Amer- 
ican nationalism. 

No aid to study has been overlooked in making this book 
preéminent as a text for colleges or as a reference book for high 
schools. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston 2, Mass. 


HITCHCOCK’S 
JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK 


By A. M. HITCHCOCK, Hartford Public High School. 
READY IN MARCH 


This book is designed for use in what Mr. Hitchcock calls 
“The critical but somewhat neglected eighth and ninth years.” 
It is, of course, similar in method to the author’s previous Prac- 
tice Books, with adaptation to the needs of younger pupils. Prac- 
tice in simple composition and word and sentence drill are 
assumed as prime necessities. | Abundance of oral drill, anticipa- 
tion of common errors, and flexibility of arrangement are feat- 
ures which appeal at once to the hard-worked teacher. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
NEWYORK BOSTON SANFRANCISCO CHICAGO 


